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“ Meanwhile th’ approach’d the place where Bruin 
Was now engag'd to mortal ruin.” 


HUDIBRAS.—No. VI. 


Tue third Canto of the first Part contains the continu- 
ance and final result of the ‘ adventure of the Bear 
and Fiddle,’ and this result is indicated in the intro- 
duction to the Canto, which, though expressed with 
such playful familiarity as to force us to smile, con- 
tains a philosophy verified by the experience of ages :— 
* Al me! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron! 
What plaguy mischiefs and misha 
Do dog him still with after-claps ! 
For tho’ dame Fortune seem to smile, 
And leer upon him for a while, 
, She'll after show him, in the nick 
Of all his giories, a dog-trick.” 
The rabble had recovered from their fright, and 
their first thoughts were given to the recovery of their 
r, and to revenge themselves on the cause of its 
loss, The poor flying animal had been pursued by the 
dogs, until 


No. 796. 





“ Attack’d by th’ enemy i’ the rear, 
Finding their number grew too great 
For him to make a safe retreat, 

Like a bold chieftain fac'd about; 

But wisely doubting to hold out, 

Gave way to fortune, and with haste 
Fac'd the proud foe, and fled, arid fac’d ; 
Retiring still, until he found 

H’ had got th’ advantage of the gtound ; 
And then as valiantly made head, 

To check the foe, and forthwith fled ; 
Leaving no art untry’d, nor trick 

Of warrior stout and politick ; 

Until, in spite of hot pursuit, 

He gain'd a pass, to hold dispute 

On better terms, and stop the course 

Of the proud foe. With all his force 
He bravely charg'd, and for a while 
Fore'd their whole body to recoil ; 

But still their numbers so increas’d 

He found himself at length oppress’d, 
And al] evasions so uncertain, 

To save himself for better fortune ; 
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That he resolv‘d, rather than yield, 
To die with honour in the field, 

And sell his hide and carcass at 

A price as high and desperate 

As e’er he could. This resolution 
He forthwith put in execution, 

And bravely threw himself among 
The evemy, i” th’ greatest throng. 
But what could single valour do, 
Against so numerous a foe? 

Yet much he did, indeed too much 
To be believ'd, where th’ odds were such ; 
Rut one, against a multitude, 

Is more than mortal can make good ; 
For while one party he ones 

His rear was suddenly inclosd 

And no room left him for retreat 

Or fight against a foe so great ; 

For now the mastives, charging home, 
To blows and handy-grips were come : 
While manfully himself }:e bore, 
And setting his right-foot befure, 

He rais'd himself to show how tall 
His person was above them all. 

This equal shame and envy stirr’d 

I’ th’ enemy, that one should beard 
So many warriors, and so stout, 

As he had done, and stav'd it out, 
Disdaining to lay down his arms, 
And yield on honourable terms. 
Euraged thus, some in the rear 
Attack'd him, and some ev'ry where, 
Till down he fell; yet falling fought, 
And, being dowa, still laid about : 
As Widdrington in doleful dumps, 
Is said to fight upon his stumps. 


Trulla and Cerdon were the first.who arrived to his 
rescue ; 
And joining forces, laid about 

So fiercely, that th’ amazed rout 

Tarw’d tail again, and straight begun 

As if the Devil drove, to ron. 

Meanwhile th’ approach'd th’ place.where Bruin 

Was now engag’d to mortal ruin 

The conquering foe they soon assail d, 

First Trulla stav'd, and Cerdon tail'd, 

Uutil the mastives loos'd their hold.” 


The foes of the bear being repelled, the 


« gentle Trulla, into th’ ring 
He wore in’s nose, convey'd a string, 
With which she mareh’d before, aud led 
The warrior to a grassy bed, 
As authors write, in a cool sliade, 
Which eglantine aud roses made; 
Close by a softly murmuring stream, 
Where lovers us’d to loll and dream : 
There leaving him to his repose, 
Secured from pursuit of fves, 
And wanting uotl:ing but a song, 
And a well-tun’d theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to ease the pain 
His tugg'd ears suffer’d ; with a strain 
They both drew ap, to march in quest 
Of his great leader, and the rest.” 


From the Elizabeth era to Butler’s own time there 
had been a fashion, imitated from the ancients, among 
whom Ovid may be quoted, of writing verses wherein 
Echo is made to give the answer. Shakspere, in his 
* Venus and Adonis,’ affords an advantageous specimen 
of its use :— 

“ She says, ‘ ‘tis so;’ they [the echoes] answer all ‘’tis so ;’ 

And would say after her, if she said ‘ no.’ ” 


But other authors carried it to a ridiculous excess, 


and in the lament of Orsin for his bear, Butler ridicules 
the abuse by the most laughable exaggeration. He has 


been the progenitor, probably of the Irish echo, which, 
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to the question “ ITow d'ye do, Paddy Blake?” echoed 
“ Pretty well, thank ye :’ 


“ He beat his breast, and tore his hair, 
For loss of his dear crony Bear : 
That Echo, ftom the hollow ground, 
His doleful wailings did resound 
More wistfully, by many times, 
Than in small poets’ splay-foot rlimes, 
That make her, in their rueful stories, 
To answer to int'rogatories, 
And most unconscionably depose 
Things of which she nothing kuows : 
And when she has said all she can say, 
*Tis wrested to the lover's fancy. 
Quoth he, O whither, wicked Pruin, 
Art thou fled to my—Echo, Ruin ? 
I thought th’ hadst scorn'd to budge a step 
For fear—(quoth Echo) Marry gucp. 
Am not I lire to take thy part? 
Then what has quail'd thy stubborn heart ? 
Have these bones rattled, and this lead 
So often in thy quarrel bled ? 
Nor did I ever wince or grudge it, 
For thy dear sake. (Quoth she) Mum budget. 
Thivk’st thou ’ twill not be laid i’ th’ dish 
Thou turn’dst thy back ? Quoth Echo, Pish. 
To run from those th’ hadst overcome 
Thus cowardly ? Quoth Echo, Mum. 
But what a vengeance makes thee fly 
From me too, as thine enemy ? * 
Or if thon hast no thought of me, 
Nor what I have endur’d for thee, 
Yet shame and honour might prevail 
To keep thee thus from turning tail : 
For who would grutch to spend his blood in 
His honour’s cause ? Quoth she, A pudding.” 


Orsin at length meets with his companions, and the 
whole resolve, in order to revenge their discomfiture, 
to go in search of Hudibras and Ralpho, and to punish 
them for their interference.’ In the meantime the hero 
had retired 


“ Unto a neighbouring castle by, 
To rest his body, and apply > 
Fit med’cines to each ; > bruise 
He got in fight, reds, blacks, aud blues ;” 


which being done, he takes a sudden resolve, in- 
pitied by his recent success, to visit his mistress; 
ur 
« he ‘d got a burt 
QO’ the inside, of a deadlier sort, 
By Cupid made, who took his stand 
Upon a widow's joiuture land.” 


This widow, who occupics a prominent place in 
the remainder of the poem, is described with great 
humour :— 


® She had a thousand jadish tricks, 
Worse than a mule that flings and kicks; 
"Mong which one cross-grain’d freak she had, 
As insolent as strange and mad; 
She could love none but only such 
As scorn'd and hated her as much.” 


The Knight had resolved in despair to abandon the 
pursuit, but now, as he remarks to himself, 


“ who knows 
But this brave conquest o'er my foes 
May reach her heart, and make that stoop, 
As I but now hare fore'd the troop? 
If nothing can oppugn love, 
And virtue envious ways can prove, 
What may not he confide to do 
That brings both love and virtue too? 
But thou bring’st valour too and wit, 
Two things that seldom fail to bit. 
Valour ‘s a mouse-trap, wit a gin, 
Which women oft are taken in. 
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Then, Hudibras, why should’st thou fear 
To be, that art, a conqueror? 

Fortune th’ audacious doth yuvare, 

But lets the timidous miscarry, 

Then while the honour thou has got 

Is spick and span new, piping hot, 

Strike her up bravely thou hadst hest, 
And trust thy fortune with the rest.” 


On quitting the postern-door to make the purposed 
visit, the Knight and Squire discover their foes ap- 
proaching to attack them. The combat commences, 
and after some minor incidents, one of which is the 
fortunate effect of the accidental discharge of his pistol, 
the Knight engages in a fierce conflict with Cerdon 
and Orsin :— 


 Courageously he fac’d about, 
Aud drew his other pistol out ; 
And now had half-way beut the cock, 
When Cerdon gave so fierce a shock, 
With sturdy truncheon, thwart his arm, 
That down it fell, and did no harm : 
Then stoutly pressing on with sneed, 
Assay’d to pull him off his steed. 
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The knight bis sword had ouly left, 
With which he Cerdon’s head. had cleft, 
Or at the least cropp‘d off a limb, 

But Orsin came, and rescu'd him. 
He with his lance attack’d the knight 
Upon his quarters opposite. 

But as a bark, that in foul weather, 
Toss'd by two adverse winds together, 
Is bruis‘d and beaten to and fro, 

And kuows not which to turn him to: 
So far'd the knight between two fues, 
And knew not which of them t’ oppose ; 
Till Orsin, charging with his lance 
At Hudibras, by spiteful chance 

Hit Cerdon such a bang, as stunn’d 
And laid him fiat upon the ground. 
At this the knight began to cheer up, 
And raising up himself on stirrup, 
Cry’d out, Victoria: lie thou there, 
And I shall straight dispatch another, 
To bear thee company in death.” 


And here we shall leave the Knight in his first euc- 
cess for the present, with the following representation 
of his short-lived triumph. 





[Combat of Hudibras with Orsin and Cerd.n.) 





The Waier-carrying Girls of Venice.—Another description of 
persons of the same dein in life as the gondoliers are very con- 
spicuous and picturesque in Venice, the water-women, none of 
whom are natives of the place: A Venetian woman would not 
he so unmindfual of her dignity as to carry about. pails of water 


. from the Pozzi, or wells, which are locked and let out on hire. 


From the mountains in the neighbourhood of Cenida and Longe- 
rone, bordering on the Tyrol, young, blythe-looking, active girls 
come to Venice for the like purpose that “ Jamie went to sea, to 
make his crown a pound.” They enter on the arduous business 
of carrying fiesh water from the reservoirs, which occupation 
they commence at an early hour of the day; there-never isa 
chance of mistaking them for any of the ordinary inhabitants, 
for besides the striking elasticity of their movements and ani- 
mated air, they wear a uniform dress, short gown, and petticoats 
of bright colour, a round hat (such as our Welsh peasantry ex- 
hibit) put on in a peculiarly smart ‘way over plaits of hair 
which protrude luxuriantly beneath it at the back of the head. 





In winter the hats are beaver, and in summer straw, and in every 
season always decorated with a bunch of flowers. These comely. 
girls never settle here; they are remarkably well conducted, and 
sure as the carrier-pigeon makes for its destination, each one re- 
turns to her mountain home, and to the lover for whose sake she 
has wandered thence, as soon as a sufficient competence for mar- 
ried life has been acquired, We are told that no instance has 
occurred of any one of them remaining permanently in Venice, 
unless arrested by the cold band of death; and they invariably go 
back uncontaminated by the habits of a city where, sit has been 
said, that 
* Cupids ride the lion of the deeps; 

they escape hence when their object is attained, as 9 bird from a 
cage, who joyfully regains freedom, and soars into a congenial 
world far from its prisou abode, only endured and never loved. 
—Mrs. Ashton Yaics’s Winter in Italy. 
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RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 


Tue Apur, Arun, anp Wey.—No. IV. 
ARuNDEL, as you look up to it from the river, is one 
of the most beautiful towns we know. It is situated 
on the irregular slope of a high hill, on whose summit 
stands the noble castle, half hidden among lofty trees ; 
the river meanders along its base, reflecting in its 
translucent waters an inverted image of the town and 
castle ; while on either hand stretch » hones: acres and 
unshrubbed downs.” As you follow the windi of 
the river from Tortington, it is seen to great advan- 
tage; every fresh curve gives you a new and always 

icturesque view of it. There is a lane, too, leading 
m Tortington to Arundel, between whose hedge- 
row elms you obtain some pleasant glimpses of the old 
town. The rambler will do well to make Arundel his 
head-quarters in a Sussex trip. The neighbourhood 
all around is beautiful, and he will find no lack of 
pleasant walks, either in the immediate vicinity of the 
town or atashort distance from it. Arundel is an 
ancient town, and there are some old houses about it, 
but not many, and they are not very carefully pre- 
served. The church has some details worth inspec- 
tion, but it has been renovated and somewhat mo- 
dernized. It contains some rather remarkable monu- 
ments to the Earls of Arundel, which will interest the 
student of our ancient costume. One in particular, to 
a Countess of Arundel, has attracted much attention 
| yy of its curious head-dress. Charles Sto- 
d, in his beautiful work on ‘Monumental Effigies,’ 
has given etchings of some of these monuments. The 
castle is admirably situated on an eminence overlooking 
the town, and commanding wide and beautiful pros- 
pects. The park, too, is large, abounding in trees, and 
well stocked with deer and game. Itis Greatly varied 
in surface, full of pleasant dells and glades, and alto- 
gether its scenery is of a somewhat unusually romantic 
character. The history of the castle is too long for us 
to relate here: we can only mention two or three of 
the more prominent circumstances. Alfred the Great 
. hed the town of Arundel, together with the 

, to his nephew Adhelm. In the reign of 
Stephen, the castle was held by Queen Adeliza, relict 
of Henry I. When Queen Maud contested with 





Stephen for the crown of England, she landed at Little 
Hampton, and was received into Arundel Castle and 
hospitably entertained by Adeliza, who does not, how- 
ever, appear to haye taken part with ber. She had 
been but a short time in the castle, when Stephen sud- 
denly appeared with a strong force before it, and de- 
manded that she should be given up to him. This 
Adeliza resolutely refused, pleading the rites of hospi- 
tality and kindred, and Stephen generously permitted 
Maud to depart unmolested. At the commencement 
of the war between Charles I. and the parliament, 
Arundel Castle wag held by the parliamentary forces, 
but gained by an unexpected assault by Lord Hopton 
for the king. He did not, however, retain it Jong: in 
less than two months it was retaken by Sir William 
Waller. The famous Chillingworth was in the castle 
when it was attacked by Waller, and his death is said 
to have been caused by the excitement and fatigue of 
the siege, and the ill-treatment he received when he 
fell into the hands of the parliament soldiers. Some 
say that he was actively engaged during the siege in 
constructing machines after the Roman method, and 
the vexation arising from their failure greatly hastened 
his death. He was a good logician, and used his logic 
to some purpose in theology; but he left out an im- 
portant consideration in his military elenchus, when 
he forgot that the Romans did not employ “ villainous 
saltpetre” in their sieges. Colonel Gunter, in his 
‘ Narrative of the Escape of Charles II.,’ relates that 
Charles through Arundel while it was held by 
the parliamentary troops. Charles had slept at the 
house of the Colonel’s sister at Hambledon, “and by 
breake of day,” says the Colonel, “putting up two 
neats’ tongues in my pocketts, which I thought we 
might need by the way, we sett out and began our 
pst We were no sooner come down to Arundell 

ill. as we rode close by the castle, but the governor, 
Captaine Morley, mett us full butt, hunting. The 
Coll, the better to avoid them, presently alighted— 
it being a steep hill we were to go downe—and bis 
company (as was agreed before) did as he did. And 
so happily we escaped them. The king being told 
who it was, replyed merrily, ‘I did not like his 
starched mouchates.’ So we came to Howton, where, 
on horseback, we made a stopp at an alehouse for 
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some bread and drinke; and there our neats’ tongues 
stood in very good stead, and were heartily eaten.” 
Arundel Castle was afterwards reduced to ruins; 
almost the only portion of the old castle that remains 
is the large round keep that forms so striking a fea- 
ture from the neighbouring country. Dallaway, in 
his ‘Rape of Arundel,’ says it is Saxon, all Norman 
keeps being square. It is, or was not long since, used 
as a preserve for some remarkably large and fine owls, 
of some foreign kind, but we forget what. The pre- 
sent castle, which is a grand building, though not such 
as it ought to be, was erected by the late Duke of 
Norfolk. It is large, and contains some handsome 
rooms. One is especially pointed out to notice; it is 
ealled the Baron's Hall, and is seventy feet long by 
thirty-four feet wide, with an open roof carefully con- 
structed from those at Westminster, Eltham, and 
Crosby halls; the windows are of stained glass, and 
altogether the room is a very handsome one. There 
are a good many antiquarian nicknackeries about the 
castle, for the late duke was a collector of such things 
—it is said he offered a hundred guineas for the “ great 
bed at Ware,” but we know not whether it be true; 
there are also some good pictures, and it may be pro- 
fitably examined. Dallaway, in the work before re- 





ferred to, gives the history of the Howard family in 
connection with the castle at fearful Jength; and Tier- 
ney, in his ‘ History of Arundel,’ repeats it with little 
more brevity. There is a good deal of interest in it, 
no doubt, but he must have more patience than we 

who can wade through it—when not, like us, 
unfortunately obliged to do so. 


| 


} 





— 
(Mill at Arundel.) 


Just under the castle, on an arm of the Arun, is a 
picturesque water-mill called Swanbourne Mill. It 
stands on the site of an ancient feudal mill; and it 
arp so old that it is not impossible but some part 
of it may be a relic of feudal times. At any rate, a 
mill here is particularly described in Domesday, and in 
almost every subsequent record of the baronial ap- 
pendages. All the tenants in the barony were com- 
am to grind their corn here. In 1279, when one 
ohn de Polingfold erected a windmill at Lyminster, 
nearly two miles distani, the Earl of Arundel directed 
him to remove it; but he refused, and a jury was in 
consequence assembled, who ordered it to be demo- 
ished, and amerced De Polingfold in a considerable 
fine for having thus trenched on the rights of his lord. 
In 1380 the yearly rent of Swanbourne Mill was 25/., 
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which is a sufficient evidence of its importance. 
Richard, Earl of Arundel, gave the tithes of it to his 
newly fottinded college, and these, at the dissolution, 
were valued at 5/. per annum. It should by all means 
be visited: a mill more picturesque in itself or in its 
situation is not likely to be soon met with. Close under 
a high chalk scarp, that is almost concealed by luxu- 
riant trees, and crowned by the ivy-coloured keep, the 
old mill snugly nestles. As you gaze on its tall roofs 
and projecting gables—its strongly contrasted lights 
and shadows, and rich warm colouring, and watch the 
frothy sparkling water starting in Jight crisp foam from 
the huge wheel, and, after whirling awhile in widening 
eddies, settling into the intensely brown shadow, and 
that again melting impereeptibly into transparency ere 
it reaches your feet—you long for the cunning hand of 
old Hobbima, or that Hobbima had had such a mill 
to paint. From this spot you can only see a portion 
of the castle ; a little farther up the river the whole 
may be seen, at least of the turrets, and it has a noble 
appentnts stretching for so great a space along the 
ridge of the hill. The view you there obtain of the 
castle and a corner of the town. is quite a contrast, and 
a lovely one, to that view of Arundel to which we 
called attention as we approached the town from Tor- 
tington. From this place Arundel is scarcely seen, 
and the keep is the most prominent feature of the 
castle: all about is still, gentle, undisturbed; at the 
close of the evening the visitor will feel its quiet, 
sombre character, and as the landscape becomes lost 
in the gloom, and lights begin to appear at one and 
another of the castle windows, and perhaps are seen 
hurrying from one part of the dark building to an- 
other, his thoughts will revert to feudal times, and his 
fancy yield a momentary belief that some rude but 
gaudy pageant is even now in preparation. 

The river here abounds with fish ; it has long been 
famous for its eels and its mullets, the latter of which 
are very delicious and much prized. Fuller mentions 
them in his ‘ Sussex Worthies;’ he says, “ this county 
is eminent both for sea and river fish, namely, an 
Arundel mullet, a Chichester lobster, a Selsey cockle, 
and an Amberley trout.” The scenery along the course 
of the river for the next few miles is almost all that 
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| the pedestrian can desire, calm, gently varying, no- 


where grand, but uneommonly beautiful. This part 
of the Arun has ever been a favourite resort of the 
painters: and no wonder. The way under Arundel 
hill is of course less tortuous than beside the river, and 
hardly less beautiful—indeed we are not sure that it 
does not afford more striking views. It is not our 
purpose, as we said, to describe the scenery, except by 


| a few general touches; and there is no place we need 


stop at hereabout. Barpham, which stands on the 
right of the Arun, not far from Arundel, will attract 
attention ; its church, which is on au elevation, being 
a prominent object from the river, and, with the little 
village, rather picturesque. Here, and in the neigh- 
bouring parish of North Stoke, are traces of a large 
military camp. Passing by North and South Stokes, 
we reach Houghton, where the Arun is crossed by a 
substantial bridge ; Houghton itself is a pretty village. 
About half a mile farther is Amberly, a thoroughl 
secluded village, but one that should be visited by all, 
who are in its neighbourhood. It contains some con- 
siderable portions of an old episcopal castle,which stands 
close by the church. It is built on a sandstone rock, 
and forms a parallelogram ; the exterior wall on the 
north side is entire, as are also the east and west ends. 
Our view is of the south side, which is not so perfect, 
but more noticeable as containing the principal en- 
trance, which is between two smal! round towers, with 
ooves for a portcullis. This side is defended bya 
fosee, which is crossed by a bridge to the main entrance, 








: 
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The castle does not appear to have been of much 
strength; but there are some arches and cloisters in 
the interior, which show that the architecture was in 
an elegant style. In one of the apartments, called the 
Queen’s room, it is said, “are the remains of the 
portraits of ten ancient monarchs and their queens, 
withtheir coats properly blazoned ; and on the ceilings 
are the portraits of six warriors carved in wood.” 
We regret that we did not visit this room when at 
Amberly a few weeks since, so that we cannot say 
whether these portraits exist now. This castle was 
erected in 1368, by William Rede, bishop of Chichester, 
as a residence for himself and his successors; but it 
was afterwards leased to various parties, till it finally 
passed into the possession of Lord Selsca. When the 
parliamentary soldiers held possession of Arundel 
Castle, a party of them, under Waller, plundered and 
dismantled - Amberly Castle. A small portion of the 
old edifice is converted into the residence of a farmer. 
Wherever there is the ruin of an ecclesiastical edi- 
five, the neighbouring church is almost always worth 
looking at; and Amberly is not an exception. The 
nave of Amberly church is Norman, the chance] of 
the early English style; and there is a Norman arch 
between the nave and chancel richly carved. In the 
chancel is an enamelled sepulchral plate, in memory 
of John Wantly, who died in 1424; he is represented 
in a curious surcoat or tabard, on which his arms are 
worked. It is figured in Stothard’s *‘ Monumental 
Effigies.’ In situation Amberly is highly apy ue; 
the village runs along the rock, on the ridge of which 
the church and castle are constructed, and though 
rather a poor place in itself, will catch the attention of 
one observant of such objects. Fuller, as we have 
seen, speaks of “an Amerley trout” as one of the 
famous things of Sussex ; but Dallaway will have it 
they are not trout at all, but salinon, which are still 
taken in the Arun here, though not in plenty ; vor, 
according to him, are they very fine. Amberly is 
now somewhat celebrated for its cranberries; a great 
deal of peat is also procured here. Parham Hill, not 
far from Amberly, commands an extensive prospect 
in every direction; in clear weather the Isle of Wight 
is distinctly seen. From Amberly and Parham there 
is a way along the top of the downs (the road runs 
somewhat lower) to Steyning, that can hardly be sur- 
d for wide and various prospects throughout 
the South-down district. We have often, and always 
with wew delight, gone along this ridge, passing 
by the Devil’s Dyke to Lewes. But now we must 
descend to our river, and at Amberly we quit the 
South downs. 





REMINISCENCES OF TANGIER IN 1836. 
(Concluded from page 323.) 


In his wanderings through the environs of Tangier, 
the traveller can hardly fail to experience disappoint- 
ment. He has come to Barbary, the land of dates, 
naturally expecting to see those beautiful trees rearing 
their feathery crests in every grove, and almost over 
every house; yet not one solitary date-palm will he 
behold within or near the town of Tangier. He is told 
that they grow only far in the interior. The fruit 
exported is brought from Tafilelt, a month’s journey 
inland, where there are said to be no less than sixty 
distinct species of the date. 

In other respects the vegetation seemed to me in 
no way to differ from that of the coast of Andalucia; 
dwarf fan-palms, the chamerops humilis, huge aloes, and 
prickly-pears growing by the way-side, give it the same 

ical character; while the orange, citron, fig, and 
pomegranate-trees seem to want but a less arid and 
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sandy soil to flourish with equal luxuriance. -On,other 
parts of the coast, especially about Tetuan, the orange- 
groves are said to constitute a terrestrial paradise, more 
intoxicating to the senses than the far-lamed Auentus 
of Seville and Murcia. 

The cooseosoo, of which the. Moors are so fond, 
seems the prototype of the Spanish odda. It is served 
up in a large dish with roasted fuwls and eggs boiled 
hard, and would be very agreeable, were it not for a 
apr sweetness in the flour of which it is composed. 

he bread of Tangier is porous and: good, though in- 
ferier to the close-grained biscuity bread of Spain. 
The butter is not salted, and by no means bad, in, spite 
of its lard-like appearance, but 1 could never relish it, 
nor anything but fruit; for the remembrance of, the 
greasy, disgusting limbs of the merchants. stretched 
amongst their goods, the swarms of flies, the, filth of 
the shops, and the rancid soft-soap mixed. with the 
eatables, gave me a distaste fur every meal. 

The Moors are the most ignorant and superstitious 
of all the tribes that profess the creed of the Prophet: 
the literature of their own country is almost unstudied 
and unknown by them. Art and science are here but 
in their dawn, or, I] should rather say, in the last stage 
of decay ; for this people, after having) received, three 
or four centuries since, large infusions of intelligence 
and civilization from the most. highly polished race 
of Mohammedans that. ever existed—the  Moresco 
Spaniards—seem now to be taking but the first step 
from the savage to the civilized state of society—seem 
now for the first time to have covered their nakedness 
with rude garments—for the first time to have erected 
huts and congregated within walls, 

Their antipathy to Christians is so great, that were 
an European to attempt to penetrate the country um 
attended by a Moorish soldier, he would infallibly be 
murdered or enslaved by the peasantry. Gibraltar ani 
the neighbouring towns are rife with fearful sturies of 
Christians landing on the Barbary shore for sport, or 
cast there by tempests, and being never heard of more. 
In Tangier, however, on account of its frequent inter- 
course with Gibraltar, and of its being the residence 
of the foreign consuls, Christians meet with much Jess 
insult than in Tetuan and other towns on. the coast. 
But the ignorance and prejudices of the people occa- 
sion considerable annoyance to the traveller. He can 
not, in many instances, satisfy his curiosity without 
great danger. He cannot even ascend to the flat roof 
of his abode without incurring the risk of being fired at. 
It is scarcely safe to carry a book in one’s hand through 
the streets, and my guide always warned me to conceal 
my portfolio. Whether they imagined it capable of 
exerting some malign influence over them, or theught 
it was intended to receive a plan of the fortifications, 
I could not learn. The difficulty cf sketching I found 
to bea apes complaint among travellers, who, amid 
scenes of so novel a character, are naturally anxious to 
carry away some memorials more fixed and substantial 
than those of the brain. To attempt it within tne walls 
would be most dangerous; even outside the town I 
could only accomplish it by stealth. While engaged 
in sketching some camels, I was disturbed by loud out- 
cries from a party of Moors who sat without the gates, 
and my guide explained it by saying they threatened 
to fire on me unless | instantly desisted. If, as my 
guide asserted, they concluded I was drawing a plan of 
the fortifications, it was a proof of their ignorance as 
well as jealousy, for I was standing at the time with 
my back to the walls. 

This hatred and jealousy of Christians seems stronger 
among the young than among adults. You cannot 
walk through the streets without provoking abuse 
from the children. I stopped one day at the door ofa 
school-room, in which twenty or thirty urchins were 
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squatting on the’ bare earth scribbling on large 
slates; the long quewes depending from their shaven 
fieads gave them, “as they sat with their backs to- 
qards the door, a very singular appearance. As 
soon as they espied me, there arose a general murmur 
of displeasure, and abusive epithets broke from every 
mouth: The master, who sat in the farther corner, 
after in vain laying about him with a long cane, 
wivilly begged me to walk on, as his boys would never 
be’quiet in the presence of a Christian. On another 
eecasion, I observed some: filthy brats entering a 
bakery, carrying trays covered with pats of dough. I 
lodked in, but no sooner did -the little rascals perceive 
ine, ‘than they began to abuse me violently, at the 
samé’ time wetting their fingers and marking their 
breasts, in order to avert the influence of the “evil 
eye” upon the food. 

The Jews of Tangier seem to form almost one-half 
of the population. They are numerous enough through- 
out the empire, but swarm particularly along the coast, 
attracted by the facilities of trading with Gibraltar. 
In Tetuan, and other cities of Morocco, a particular 

er is set apart for their residence, and within it 
> or are confined during the night, as in the Ghetto of 
Ronie, but in Tangier their houses are mingled indis- 
criminately with those of the Moors. The Jew in Bar- 
bury wears the dress prescribed by law; he is for- 
bidden to assume the Mohammedancostume, with the 
exception of the jelab, but’ the hood of this he is not 
allowed to raise; and were he to put on the haik, crim- 
son’ turboosh, yellow slippers, or any of the prohibited 
a?ticles of dress, he would in all probability be slain by 
the first Moslem he encountered. Christians are not 
under the sanie restrictions, and can assume the Mo- 
hammedan costume at pleasure. ; 
\! The Jewesses of Barbary are famed for their beauty. 
Their features are good, frequently with nothing of a 
Jewish cast, and with an openness of expression rarel 
possessed by their sisters of England. Eyes very full 
and dark, with long jetty fringes, and a soft swimming 
expression, with complexions more pure and delicate 
than Spanish women can boast, enhance their other 
charms. Their head-dress is very 2 a red 
scarf is bound over the forehead, and hangs far down 
the back, its ends adorned with a golden fringe; over 
this is ‘a small crimson cap; and above all a white 
handkerchief passing beneath the chin, tied behind 
the head, and falling over the scarf behind. They 
wear a close jacket, and a caftan of green or crimson. 

The married females walk abroad freely and un- 
veiled. When at home, they are generally to be seen 
sitting on a cushion in the Oriental style, nursing their 
children, or, if of low rank, engaged in sifting flour or 
in some other domestic duty. Anold Jew, who prided 
himself on possessing a very handsome young wife, 
took me to see her. I found her in a small narrow 
apartment, squatting on the floor, with an infant in her 
lap, whose face was covered with red spots, as though 
it had the small-pox; but these, she told me, were 
only the bites of fleas and musquitoes, An elder child 
layslumbering on a bed, its face literally black with 
the swarms of flies clustering on its features, especially 

_in the hollows of the eyes. The mother of these two 
children was scarcely fifteen! 

Jews and Christians of every sect are allowed in 
Barbary to follow the observances of their various reli- 
gidns undisturbed, and even to erect places of worship. 
The Christians at Tangier are not numerous enough to 
build a church, Catholic or Protestant, and service is 
therefore performed in the houses of the consuls, who 
congregate according to their creeds. Since the Mo- 
hatmmedans are too tolerant to interfere with the reli- 
gious faith of their neighbours, it ought to be no matter 
of reproach that they do not allow their own peculiar 
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rites and ceremonies to be submitted to the gaze of 
unbelievers,” Surely this is far preferable to the 
bigotry of the Spaniards, who, while they allow heretics 
freely to enter their temples, and witness their cgre- 
monies, prohibit all public manifestations of other reli- 
gions throughout their land, and permit no Jew to set 
foot upon their soil. 

Not the least interesting race to be seen in Tangier 
are the half-savage Arabs of the Desert, who bring 
merchandise from Fez, and other cities of the interior, 
down to the coast. Just without the western, gate is 
an open space of ground, whither I frequently resorted 
to watch the Bedouins and their camels, which are 
generally assembled here in large numbers, for here 
they remain in the intervals between their journeys, 
being taken within the walls only occasionally to 
receive or to be relieved of their burdens. When 
they first lie down after their day’s journey, their wild 
conductors tie a cord round the bent knee of one of 
their fore legs, which, without preventing their rising 
or moving about, secures them from straying to any 
distance, and certainly adds to the interest of the scene, 
for a most amusing figure is a camel on three legs. 
The Arabs next spread a cloth or haik on the ground, 
strew some corn on it, ang call the beasts one by one to 
eat; but are obliged to stand by the while, lest another 
should intrude and a combat should ensue. Though at 
first it is not very agreeable to stand amid a herd of 
these animals, with yates or four great heads and for- 
midable sets of teeth grinning over your shoulder, you 
soon learn to feel at ease, for they are exceedingly gentle 
and obedient. On first making acquaintance with the 
came] in its native state, you will. find an abundant 
source of amusement in its singular habits, and uncouth 
attitudes and movements. 

These Arabs are thinly clad, seldom with more than 
a haik wound round them, leaving one shoulder and 
the breast exposed. Occasionally they wear the jelab, 
the winter dress of Barbary, but, like the cloak in 
Spain, frequently worn insummer by the lower classes. 
Their bue is very dark, almost black, but this is from 
constant exposure to the sun, for I was assured that at 
their birth their skin is in most instances as white as 
that of an European ; and I see no reason to doubt it, 
when many of the Moors have fair complexions, and 
as a race, with the exception of those who are of negro 
origin, are undoubtedly fairer than the Andalucians. 
They sleep under small tents, which they carry about 
with them, or they lie in the open air in the midst of 
their camels, like a Highland shepherd between his 
‘tups.’ Simple, ignorant, and superstitious as savages, 
they are withal very civil, good-humoured, and inqui- 
sitive. My sketch-book excited their amazement, as 
they had probably never before beheld a representation 
of anything animate or inanimate. They turned it 
over again and again, and examined my pencils and 
knife with great curiosity ; but what seemed most to 
excite their wonder was the India-rubber, which they 
took at first to be leather, but its elasticity disproved 
that; and though they smelt it, bit it, and cut it, they 
could make nothing of it; and on seeing its effects on 
pencil-marks they were confounded, and seemed to 
regard it as the result of magic. On my attempting 
to sketch them, they betrayed great alarm, running 
away, and hiding their faces in the folds of their haiks, 
thinking, like the ostrich of their own deserts burying 
her head in the sand, by that means to conceal them- 
selves from my view. The Moors have the same 
superstitious dread of being drawn, which arises either 
from their imagining it might exert some sinister 
inftuence upon them, or from retigious scruples, as 
the Koran prohibits the representation of anythin 
endowed with life. So friendly were they disposed to 
be, that one insisted on my mounting all] Lis camels iv 
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succession to try their paces, and another followed me 
into the town, begging me to make a two of journey 
with him to hin bode ; adding, that should he ever 
come to my land, he would inquire for my tribe, and 
seek out my tent. 

As I was one evening ing through the market- 
place, my attention was attracted by a crowd assembled 
in one corner. Some were squatting in a circle three 
or four deep; others were standing behind, In the 
midst were two men, who, I was told, were comedians, 
Their only covering was a dirty linen wrapper sus- 
pended by a variegated rope from the neck, leaving 
all above the waist naked. One wore a turban un- 
folded ; the other, who had a oe fat of hair depend- 
ing behind, had his bare head boynd with three or 
four charms, looking like smal] cakes of dark soap. 
_Their feats seemed to consist in brandishing short 
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sticks as they stood opposite, repeatedly changi 
places, vociferating very loudly, and using mue 
extravagant gesture. Now and then they would 
raise their eyes and hands to heaven, invoking Allah 
in a frenzied manner; the next moment utteri 
some droll thing that convulsed the audience wi 
laughter. There seemed to be no acting, strictly 
speaking, no representation of distinct characters and 

ris; it was rather an exhibition of buffooneries, 

ne took up a long hollow case like a narrow drum, 
beat it for a few moments, then threw it aside with 
laughter, rushing across to his companion. He next 
took @ jar, and squatting down, put it gn his lap, 
stroking, patting, and talking to it for some minutes; 
then suddenly sprung to his feet, and exchanged 
places with his fellow. Such are the sons of Thespis 
in this land of barbarism. 








(Jonah.—From the Sistine Chapel.) 


MICHAEL ANGELO’S JONAH. 


By one of those errors which sometimes occur in 
printing, and which are so difficult of satisfactory ex- 
planation to all unacquainted with gy ge the Jonan 
of West was substituied, at page 309, for the Jonan 
of Micnazn Aneeto in the Sistine Chapel. The 
readiest way of correcting the error is by here giving 





the engraving which was intended to be inserted. 


There is one accidental advantage arising out of this 
mistake which our readers may appreciate, in the 
ap of our great dramatic poet, that “there is a soul 
of goodness in things evil.” Our error will enable 
them to compare the extraordinary vigour of the 
greatest master of sublimity in art, with the correct 
though comparatively feeble conception of the modern 


painter. 
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